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The Lives of The Brethren 


Translated by Placid Conway. 
Introduction by Bede Jarrett, O.P 


This collection of legends and stories about the early 
Dominican Friars was compiled as a result of a decree of 
the General Chapter of the Order held in Paris in 1256 
when every Prior was enjoined to write to the Master 
General recalling ‘any miracle or edifying occurrence hap- 
pening in the Order or concerning it.’ Edited and re-edited, 
the Vita Fratrum has been many times published and re- 
published; in its way, it is a minor spiritual classic recalling 
in some respects the famous Little Flowers of St. Francis. 
It possesses all the dainty yet virile faith of medieval times 


and to the historian, of course, it is an invaluable and fas- 
cinating document. 16sh. 
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The Priesthood of the Faithful 
CoLMAaN O’NEILL, O.P. 


ATTEMPTS to provide a deeper understanding of the place of the 
layman in the Church are still viewed with suspicion in many 
Catholic circles—and, surprisingly, even among the laity themselves. 
Very many people are quite prepared to accept as a complete 
statement of the theology of the laity the definition, given by a 
staunch upholder of the rights of the clergy, of the position of the 
layman in the Church: ‘It is twofold: either seated under the 
pulpit or kneeling at the altar-rail.’ ‘He forgot to add,’ was the dry 
comment of a famous bishop when he heard the story, ‘a third 
position: the hand on the pocket-book.’ 


The doctrine of the priesthood of the faithful, probably more 
‘than any other. has suffered from this excess of caution and around 
it a battle has raged for many years now. Amidst the clamour of 
assertion and counter-assertion it is not very often that any serious 
effort is made to define what is meant by the title. Consequently, 
there is an amount of confused thinking about the matter and 
perhaps some people are frightened by an idea that they understand 
only imperfectly. No one can deny that St. Peter attributes a 
priesthood, not merely to those who have received the sacrament of 
Orders, but to all Christians: “You are a chosen people, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people.’ (I Peter 2:9). At the 
same time the Council of Trent condemned unambiguously the 
practice of calling all Christians priests. Likewise, the present 
Pope insists on the distinction between priest and laity, in the 
address delivered after the proclamation of the feast of the Queen- 
ship of Our Lady and reported with such verve by the English 
Catholic press. (One headline ran: ‘Holy Father condemns 
“Priesthood of the Faithful’!’) Only the ordained priest, defines 
the Pope, possesses a ‘true and proper’ priesthood. Nevertheless, 
‘it must not be denied or called into question that the faithful 
do possess some kind of “‘priesthood”’; and it must not be minimised 
or set aside.’ To account for these various statements it is some- 
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times said that the layman enjoys a metaphorical priesthood. 
That is, although he can perform none of the functions of the true 
priest, he has a certain similarity to the priest in so far as his life of 
Christian virtue may be said to be a life ‘sacrificed’ to God. 
This is the sacrifice of the Psalmist of a pure heart and a contrite 
spirit; and since sacrifice is the principal duty of a priest, every 
Christian may thus be called a priest in a wide sense. 


Nobody would disagree with this statement so far as it goes; 
but some would think it inadequate. The tendency of Catholic 
spirituality in recent years—under the impulse of the Catholic 
Action and liturgical movements—has been to lay more stress 
on the activity of the faithful in the sacramental life of the Church. 
The approach to the question would be formulated in this way: 
If the priesthood of the faithful means anything at all, surely it 
means that the faithful have an active part in offering the Mass. 
A very real difficulty seems to stand in the way of adopting this 
suggestion because with the Mass a true, and no longer a merely 
metaphorical, sacrifice enters into the discussion; and to attribute 
to the faithful any part in the offering of such a sacrifice appears 
on the face of it to be attributing to them a ‘true and proper’ 
priesthood. Hence the need for caution and for placing the 
discussion on as wide a basis as possible, thereby relating particular 
conclusions regarding the powers of the laity to the general plan 
of the structure of the Church. In order to rid ourselves of all 
preconceived notions it is important to try to see this problem 
through the eyes of the Church. What had the New Testament 
writers in mind when they called all the faithful priests? How 
did the understanding of their idea develop in the Church? 


The Idea in the New Testament 


‘I'he principal source of the doctrine is the passage of St. Peter 
already quoted. The English version presents special difficulties 
which do not occur in the original. The English word ‘priest’, 
as it is used by Catholics, designates exclusively one who possesses 
special spiritual powers by reason of his ordination by a bishop. 
But St. Peter, in common with the other writers of the New 
‘Testament, used one word when he was speaking of the Apostles 
and their successors, and another when he was attributing a 
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priesthood to all the faithful. Thus his language offers no occasion 
for confusing the two grades. Instead, it allows us a glimpse of a 
far deeper unity in the structure of the Church. The word that 
St. Peter uses in some form or other of the faithful is hiereus. 
This word echoes the description of Christ in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. There, Christ is the archiereus, the High Priest. There 
is infinite significance in this parallel. The priesthood of the faithful 
is to be understood, not in terms of the priesthood of Orders, but 
in terms of the priesthood of Christ Himself. It is in these perspectives, 
and in these alone, that a meaning in harmony with the teaching 
of the Church can be attached to the title. The priesthood of the 
faithful is a direct consequence of the unity of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. “There is nothing but Christ in any of us.’ (Coloss., 
3:11; Knox tr.). It is because Christ is a priest that all who belong 
to Him are priests, “members of the One Priest’, in St. Augustine’s 
phrase. 


_ What is the meaning of this share in the priesthood of Christ, 

spoken of by St. Peter? There can be no doubt that it is primarily 
the power to offer interior (metaphorical) sacrifice. St. Peter 
himself explained it in this way: ‘Be you a holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifice acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.’ 
(I., 2:5). The very phrases used, when seen against their Old 
Testament background, confirm this interpretation. They occur 
first in the Book of Exodus, (19:3-6), in a text describing the sealing 
of the Covenant between God and Israel on Sinai. God speaks: 
‘If therefore you will hear my voice and keep my covenant, you 
shall be my peculiar possession above all people; for all the earth 
is mine. And you shall be to me a priestly kingdom and a holy 
nation.’ The sense is that, by the Covenant, the whole of Israel 
has been called by God to the dignity of priesthood. This vocation, 
national rather than individual, establishes the People of God 
as a people apart, dedicated to the service of the Lord and to His 
worship, bound therefore to special holiness. It is important to 
notice that no reference is made here to the Levitical, ordained 
priesthood, or to its sacrifices. It was constituted by further 
divine election and through its ministry the common priesthood of 
Israel could participate in divinely-sanctioned external worship. 


The context of the place where St. Peter applies this title to 
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Christians accentuates its ‘spiritual’, interior bearing. The 
whole emphasis of the Epistle is on encouraging purity of soul, 
good works in imitation of Christ, prayer, and charity which effaces 
sin. Christians are to offer sacrifices agreeable to God, casting 
aside the formalism of the old economy with its animal sacrifices 
and its imperfect priesthood. The priesthood of the new Chosen 
People is essentially a thing of the heart, a subjection to God 
that is sincere. 

In the Apocalypse (1:6; 5:10; 20:6), St. John in his turn applies 
the title of Exodus to all Christians. He sketches a picture of a 
perpetual liturgy of thanksgiving in Heaven, with Christ as its 
King, Priest, and glorified Victim, and with the whole body of 
those redeemed by His blood joining in His worship and thereby 
sharing in His priesthood and His regal power. The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews evokes a similar image (10:19-25). 
Both writers are seeking primarily to attach the moral offerings of 
Christians to the priestly intercession of Christ; and in this they 
are only developing another aspect of St. Peter’s message. 

Here, then, is the root of the doctrine of the common priesthood. 
Whatever else is said about it can be nothing but a development 
of this truth. Life in union with Christ the Priest: the heart of 
the common priesthood is nothing more than that. This basic 
idea must never be forgotten in the discussion of this question. 
Putting aside all considerations of participation in the Mass 
we must hold fast to the principle: the priesthood of the faithful 
is fundamentally nothing other than the life of grace in the soul, 
a power to offer ‘spiritual’ sacrifice. 


The Early Christian Writers 


The early Fathers, when they speak of the priesthood of the 
faithful, interpret the title in conformity with the doctrine of 
the New Testament writers; and now new depths are discovered 
in the apostolic teaching. The connection, only suggested in 
I Peter and the Apocalypse, between the priesthood of Christ and 
that of all Christians is more fully exploited. Baptism, making 
us members of Christ, incorporates us into His sacrifice, making 
it our sacrifice and giving us a right to its fruits. Each of us must, 
nevertheless, constantly associate himself with that sacrifice by 
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his free activity. Men must be always filling up in themselves 
_ what is wanting to the sufferings of Christ. The. sacrifice demanded 
of the universal priesthood is the death to self, the casting out 
of the old man of the Pauline Epistles. By the practice of the 
virtues which this entails the Christian soul perfects in itself the 
life of Christ given it at Baptism. The priesthood of this new 
Mystical Christ was called by St. Peter a royal priesthood. This, 
explained the Fathers, was because the practice of virtue gives the 
soul dominion over the passions and even over the body and the 
external world. It is a dominion, however, that during life on 
earth remains imperfectly established and can be maintained only 
by conflict; indeed, coming full circle, by the very conflict of the 
Cross of which itself is the fruit. ‘It is the sign of the cross,’ says 
St. Leo, seeing in the ritual of Baptism a symbol of the Christian 
life, ‘that makes us kings.’ 


So far the emphasis has all been on the central, spiritual reality 
of the common priesthood; the possibility of its being active in 
the Mass has not been considered. But in ancient Christian 
literature, weaving its way through the dominant theme of the 
Royal Priesthood, there comes the secondary theme of the essential 
part played by the faithful in the Mass. Clearly, for none of 
the Fathers is it a wholly irrelevant secondary subject, if only for 
the reason that it, too, is concerned with worship; but the un- 
challenged exegesis of I Peter, 2, forbids any superficial correlation 
of the two themes and the majority of the early writers are content 
to hand on unmodified what they have received. 


St. Augustine was the first to realise clearly that the two themes 
are complementary and that it is precisely because all Christians 
are members of the One Priest that they all share in his offering 
of the Mass, finding in it the highest expression of their interior 
self-offering and their solidarity with Christ and with one another 
in their dependence on the saving sacrifice of Calvary. For 
Augustine this union of the faithful with the sacramental Christ 
is a master idea, exploited to the full in his cryptic phrases so 
heavy with meaning for the doctrine of the priesthood of the 
faithful: ‘This is the sacrifice of Christians: many who are one 
body in Christ. This the Church clearly and frequently repeats 
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to the faithful in the sacrament of the Altar, where it is shown that 
in that which she offers she is herself offered.’ That is, the 
offering of the physical Body and Blood of Christ in the Mass 
signifies, externalises, the self-offering, the charity, of the Mystical 
Christ. 


Faith and the Sacraments 


This ‘sacramental’ element of the spiritual priesthood is 
not hard to understand if we consider the nature of the Church. 
The purpose of the Church is to make available to all times and 
all places the saving humanity of Christ. It is by Faith in Christ 
that we are saved; but the whole meaning of the Church is that 
it provides a second mode of union with Christ—union through 
the use of material things, union, that 1s, which is sacramental 
in the wide sense. Faith as far as fallen man is concerned is 
inextricably involved in the world of signs, ranging from the 
dogmatic formulae proposed by the Church for the acceptance of 
the faithful, and the words of vocal prayer, to the Mass and the 
Eucharistic species which actually contain the Christ whom they 
signify. All of these signs, including the seven Sacraments, are 
primarily signs of Faith, vehicles for expressing outwardly in the 
manner demanded by the nature of man the inner consciousness 
of union with Christ. Even Baptism which first unites the individual 
with Christ is said by St. Thomas to be a sign of the Faith of the 
Church. But the seven sacraments have this special characteristic: 
their material elements are used by Christ as the actual ‘physical’ 
or direct, means of infusing grace into the soul. This is a wholly 
gratuitous gift of God whose surpassing goodness leads Him to 
pour out His gifts on us in and through the very acts by which we 
worship Him and proclaim our Faith in His Son. To describe 
the two degrees of incorporation into Christ attendant upon 
Faith and the use of the sacraments, St.. Thomas uses very 
effectively a play on words. We are incorporated into Christ, 
he says, mentally (i.e. by Faith) and sacramentally—a way of 
speaking that emphasises the fact that union with Christ through 
the sacraments, through the Church, is nothing more than a 
development, an external flowering, of our union with Him by 
Faith. (cf. III, 68, 2). 
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It is an evident consequence of the sacramental nature of the 
Church that the priesthood of the faithful, spiritual though it 
may be before all else, cannot remain purely interior. It owes its 
origin to the sacrament of Baptism and its exercise must extend 
to the sacramental plane. In particular it must have the necessary 
faculty to co-operate with the special activity of Christ in the 
seven sacraments. The faithful share in the priesthood of Christ 
in a secondary way in so far as, by taking part in the ritual of the 
sacraments, either as conferring or as receiving them, they 
complete that chain of living and material elements that bridges the 
gulf between God and the soul in the sacramental system. This 
does not give them a share in the inner reality of Christ’s priest- 
hood (only grace can do that), but in its external activity of 
conveying grace to the Church. Unlike the purely spiritual priest- 
hood, this participation is completely denied to those who have not 
received Baptism. ‘This secondary, sacramental extension of 
the effectiveness of the spiritual priesthood is brought about 
by means of that mysterious, secondary effect of Baptism, the 
sacramental character. The character is the last and indispensable 
link in the chain of sacramental action. This is the teaching of 
St. Thomas, developing the theme introduced by St. Augustine; 
it is confirmed by Pius XII in a passage of outstanding importance 
in his encyclical letter, Mediator Det. ‘The character gives a 
new means of worshipping and obtaining grace, and thus is ordained 
to the strengthening of the primary incorporation. ‘Through 
it the priesthood of the faithful gains a new effectiveness and a 
new possibility of development. 


It will be seen that the attribution of a priesthood to the faithful 
—even a sacramental priesthood—in no way derogates from 
the unique dignity of the power of Orders and in no way tends 
to obliterate the distinction between clergy and laity. Itisa question 
of diverse forms of participation in Christ, the One Priest. The 
faithful—and the clergy as individuals also belong to the faithful— 
are caught up into the interior movement of devotion by which 
Christ submits to the Father. The function of the clergy, acting in 
virtue of their office, is to make available to the Church under the 
sacramental signs the life-giving power of Christ. In itself this 
is a purely physical mediation, effective even if the priest were not 
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in the state of grace. *On the contrary, the priesthood of the 
faithful is essentially a function of the life of grace. The 
consequences of this truth in explaining the part played by the 
faithful in the Mass are immense. They will be considered in 
another article. 


A proper understanding of the question reveals how false is 
the contrast between the ‘spiritual’ and the ‘sacramental’ priesthood 
of the baptised Christian. ‘There is nothing but Christ in any of 
us.’ The spiritual, interior reality must always supply the ground- 
rhythm to the liturgical life of the Church. The sacramental 
priesthood of the faithful is nothing more than the adaptation 
of the life of virtue to the social, external life of the Holy Roman 
Church, to the worship of God according to the rite of the 
Christian religion. : 


* ‘Tt must not be forgotten that personal unworthiness does not hinder the 
efficacy of a priest’s ministry. For the unworthiness of the minister does not 
make void the sacraments he administers, since the sacraments derive their 
efficacy from the Blood of Christ, independently of the sanctity of the instru- 
ment, or, as scholastic language expresses it, the sacraments work their 
effect ex opere operato. 

‘Nevertheless it is quite true that so holy an office demands holiness in him 
who holds it. A priest should have a loftiness of spirit, a purity of heart and a 
sanctity of life befitting the solemnity and holiness of the office he holds.’ 
—Pope Pius XI., Encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood. 


Te A a 


O mighty God, strengthen me with Thy strength, console 
me with Thy everlasting peace, soothe me with the beauty 
of Thy countenance; enlighten me with Thy uncreated 
brightness; purify me with the fragrance of Thy ineffable 
holiness... . O my God, let me never forget this truth, 
that not only art Thou my life, but my only life! 
NEWMAN, Meditations. 


Changes and Adaptations 
SISTER Mary Laurence, O.P. 


Nylons and Short Skirts. ‘Nuns have all got to wear nylons 
and short skirts, and go away for holidays; the Pope says so, I 
saw it in the paper.’ So said a customer, recently, to the proprietor 
of a small store. The proprietor, having a sister a nun, wrote 
to the latter and asked her what the Pope really did say. Quite 
a lot of people, outside of a convent, seem to be taking an interest 
in the matter of ‘change and adaptation in the religious life’ 
as they call it, and without going quite so far as the above 
mentioned lady, one not infrequently hears remarks such as ‘You 
know if you nuns want to survive at all, especially you older 
Orders, you'll have to bring yourselves up-to-date; throw over- 
board some of your pre-historic customs, drop all that rigidity 
in sticking to what your Founder (or Foundress) laid down donkey’s 
years ago and, above all, modernise your dress. You know, do as 
the Pope says.’ And if the listener asks: ‘Well, and what did 
the Pope say’, as a rule, they just don’t know, beyond a vague 
idea that he definitely said: “Nylons and short skirts’. 


What did the Pope say? I shall mention just three of his 
references to this matter (and no apology is made for quoting 
the first given below at length because it goes right to the heart 
of the matter). In his discourse to the delegates to the first 
International Congress of Religious Orders, etc., at Rome, on 
8th December, 1950, he said: 


We wish also to mention briefly the desire of religious orders 
to adjust themselves to the changes of the times and so happily 
combine the new with the old. 

When young people hear such things as ‘we must keep abreast 
of the times’, ‘we must adapt ourselves to the changes of the times,’ 
an unwonted fervour fills their hearts, and if they belong to a religious 
order they ardently desire to see changes introduced in the future 
work of the order. To some extent this is as it should be. Generally, 
in fact, founders of religious orders have conceived their new 
undertaking in the light of the pressing and urgent necessities of 
the needs of the Church, and so have adapted it to the needs of 
their times. If you would follow in the footsteps of your fathers, 
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model yourselves on them and do as they did. Study the opinions, 
the judgments and habits of those among whom you live and 
whatever you find in them that is good and right, treasure it and 
make it your own; otherwise you will be quite incapable of enlighten- 
ing, helping, sustaining, or directing them. 

But the Church has a heritage which from the very beginning 
has been kept intact, which does not change in the course of centuries 
and remains ever peculiarly adapted to the needs and desires of 


humanity. . . . To this same patrimony belongs the end of the 
state of perfection towards which you should tend with your whole 
strength. ... Here, too, is contained the lofty and important truth 


that there is but one road to perfection which is the denial of self 
for the love of Christ. That does not change with the changing times. 
(Italics ours.) 

All the same, there are many accessory matters wherein you can 
and indeed should comply with the present outlook of men and 
the necessities of your own times. In great part, that has already 
been done, and now your present deliberations, discussions and 
proposals have perfected it. 


On another occasion the Holy Father recommended the Heads 
of Religious Orders and Institutes for Women who were assembled 
in Rome, in 1952, to make sure that their customs, way of life 
and ascetical spirit were not a barrier or an obstacle to young 
girls, ‘truly good and courageous’, who enter the religious life 
today. And on this occasion with regard to dress he said that 
the religious habit ought always to express one’s consecration to 
Christ, but let it be ‘becoming and in keeping with the demands 
of hygiene’. 

And thirdly, in the Apostolic Constitution, ‘Sponsa Christi’, 
the Holy Father said that he had decreed ‘the introduction with 
caution and prudence of such adjustments to modern conditions 
as may add to the dignity and efficacy of the Institution’.* 


After reading these extracts I think we can fairly say that it 
certainly zs the wish of the Holy Father that we nuns should 
keep ourselves ‘up-to-date’ in all accessory matters (in fact were 
we to act otherwise we should soon die out, since growth and 
development are necessary conditions of life), but at the same 
time I think we can also fairly say that he does not wish us to 


* ‘These quotations are taken from the full text given in Doctrine and Life and 
The Life of the Spirit respectively, with the kind permission of both editors. 
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sweep overboard all those age-long fundamentals of the religious 
life, to which (so say their critics) nuns cling with such tenacity, 
but what he does want us to do is happily ‘to combine the new 
with the old’. 


What is the attitude of young people today towards tradition? 

What does the young girl who enters one of the old Religious 
Orders today think about this matter of change and adaptation? 
She has entered a convent of one of the old Orders, for instance 
which, in accordance with the Holy Father’s wishes, has complied 
with the necessities of the times in many accessory matters, 
but which has preserved intact its traditional fundamentals. What 
does she think about these age-long fundamentals? 


Surprising as it may seem to some, young people today do 
not despise tradition. As one bright young thing said: “There’s 
been a bit too much change in the world we’ve been brought up 
in. When as a child you saw solid looking buildings, that you 
thought nothing would ever move, suddenly blown sky high in 
front of your eyes, or returned home to find what was your 
home a pack of cards in the rubble, well it’s rather comforting 
to find something which has survived for centuries, and what 
with the atom bomb and the H-bomb and the gloomy prophecies as 
to the survival of anything at all after a few years, it’s nice to 
come across a solid bit of rock to hold on to!’ 


And this point of view holds good too with girls who are 
working in the world, (even though they may be inclined to laugh 
at the old-fashioned ways of nuns until their inconsistency is 
brought home to them). One of our young nuns recently had a 
spell in hospital, and was quite taken to task by a young student 
nurse when she smiled at some point of hospital etiquette. ‘You 
are amused,’ the young nurse said, ‘but these things are all part 
of our tradition, there is a reason for them too and—we think 
they are rather nice.’ Our sister was quick to seize her advantage. 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘and some of our convent traditions which amuse 
you, there’s a reason for them too, and we think they are rather nice.’ 


In fact, when a girl enters the novitiate today, one of the things 
which rather ‘sticks out’ is her evident appreciation of the 
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traditional way of life, she is extremely enthusiastic about everything 
to do with the Divine Office, Plain chant, the Ruleand Constitutions, 
and wants to know, all at once, what this means, why that is 
done, when that particular feature was first introduced. Incidentally 
it was a boy novice, not a girl, who on coming out of the refectory 
after grace one evening, is reported as saying: “I’m not going to 
say a ‘“‘Miserere” for one kipper!’ 


‘Ascetical Practices.’ But on one particular point one notices 
a great difference in the attitude of the girl of today from her 
predecessor of only a few decades ago, and that is what one might 
refer to as ‘Ascetical Practices’. As the Holy Father so truly added 
when recommending Superiors, as quoted above, to make sure 
that their customs, etc., were not a barrier or an obstacle to the 
girl of today, ‘We have in mind certain customs which although 
they may have had a meaning in some other cultural context 
have none today, customs which a young girl, truly good and 
courageous, will only find an obstacle to her vocation.’ That, 
most definitely, is found to be the case. Certain ascetical practices 
which in the past were found to be definitely useful in helping 
the novice to acquire the virtue of humility, for example, no 
longer have that effect. In fact, as one novice remarked: ‘We 
get rather a kick out of them, if they don’t make us laugh. If 
Mother Mistress wants to help us acquire a little humility, she 
just corrects our pronunciation when reading in the refectory, 
which definitely does have an effect.’ And that this is not only 
the experience of Contemplative Novitiates is known from 
first-hand information. 


With that exception, though, generally speaking the traditional 
way of life of the old Religious Orders does definitely attract 
the present generation. In rather a different context, their longing 
for some sort of security was corroborated just recently by a non- 
Catholic who was being questioned about the very wonderful 
work he is doing amongst boys of the toughest kind, the boy who 
has been in trouble with the police not once but many times, 
and he said that this generation is suffering from the denial of 
their longing for security, because they live in an age with war 
round the corner all the time, and it is this groping for security 
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which accounts for the tendency of these boys to form gangs. 
He. was trying to counteract this by forming an organization, 
and he found that even the toughest boy was willing to give up 
the gang provided he could belong to some sort of community. 


Are nuns unwilling to change their horarium? ow is it possible 
in modern religious life to maintain the horartum which was 
arranged for a much more leisurely age? Quite simple, it isn’t. 
And this is a point, or rather we should say one of the points, 
to which the Holy Father is obviously referring when he said 
on one of the occasions quoted above: “Io sum up; in those 
matters which are not essential, make any adaptation which common 
sense and rightly ordered charity demand.’ 


There are a good many hoary chestnuts current as to the 
rigidity of nuns about their timetable, but in fact the reverse 
is true. Given good reason, nuns (who are essentially people of 
commonsense), not only are prepared to, but do make changes in 
their timetable from time to time. Take the case of Contemplative 
Communities (as being within the direct experience of the writer) 
today. Quite obviously a timetable which was arranged in an age 
when laysisters did the manual work, and choir-sisters the work of 
the Choir (although never strictly exclusively of course) is not 
only unpracticable but quite impossible today when the dying out 
of laysisters, to a large extent at any rate, has made necessary 
the combination of all the work incidental to the running of a 
big house—cooking, washing, housework, growing of food, etc., 
and in addition the ‘earning of the living’ as well, with the full 
Choral Office by day and by night. It takes no effort of the 
imagination to realise that these conditions necessitate a change 
in the horarium, and the changes are made and accepted, quite 
simply. And the same need must arise in ‘Active’ Communities 
with the ever increasing demands for greater and greater efficiency, 
with all that that implies, in all forms of active work. And the 
need, again, is met quite simply in spite of the hoary chestnuts 
mentioned above which are still going the round, but that some 
of these hoary chestnuts are sometimes uttered with the tongue in 
the cheek, the following episode will show: 
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A fairly new chaplain to a convent of nuns was one day invited 
to listen to a rather special broadcast. He refused the invitation, 
saying he had to give Benediction at that particular time, and on 
being pressed to change the time of Benediction, said: “My dear 
fellow, a very holy priest once said to me: “It’s easier to change 


the course of the River Thames than to get Nuns to change their. 


horarium!”’’ The nun-sacristan overheard this remark and at 
once said that she knew Reverend Mother would be very pleased 
to change the time of Benediction to enable Father to hear the 
broadcast, adding that, in order to suit the chaplain’s convenience, 
this had not infrequently been done in the past. To her surprise, 
Father was not only not pleased but, in fact, seemed slightly 
annoyed. However, the sacristan was not to be deterred by his 
protests that he did not wish to inconvenience anybody, and 
started off for Reverend Mother’s room, so Father was forced 
to call her back, saying, to her surprise (sic): ‘You know, Sister, 
I really don’t want to hear that broadcast at all, the time of 
Benediction merely provided me with a very convenient excuse!’ 
Needless to say, Father thoroughly enjoyed the joke against 
himself, and would often refer to the time he was ‘caught’! 


The modern girl wants the same conditions as men enjoy in the 
Religious Life ? 

An opinion was recently expressed that one reason for the 
shortage of vocations today is that girls who have been accustomed 
in the world to working on an equal footing with, and under the 
same conditions as men, could not be expected, in the Religious 
Life, to accept a régime which gives so much less freedom to 
women than to men. 


The writer’s own experience in talking to girls who have 
entered the Religious Life nowadays is that they don’t seem to 
bother much about this side of things, but what does (to put it 
colloquially) ‘stick out a mile’ in talking to them is their tremendous 
realisation and appreciation of the complementary role to the 
priesthood which, as women religious, is to be theirs. The special 
vocation of the nun to spiritual motherhood in the Mystical Body 
of Christ means ‘just everything’ to them, and to quote the words 
of one of them when she read for the first time on the first page 
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of the Constitutions of Dominican Contemplative Nuns that 
their very raison d’etre is, by their lives of prayer and sacrifice, 
to ‘implore for the labours of their brethren abundant fruit in 
holiness’, she was ‘just thrilled!’ 


When it comes down to details of difference between men 
and women religious, such as greater strictness of enclosure, etc., 
the general attitude of these girls seems to be—‘well the Church 
regards us as jolly valuable anyway, otherwise she wouldn’t make 
all these regulations which, obviously, are to ensure that we 
live up to the life of sacrifice to which we are vowed;’ and if 
some details seem unduly hard, well they are quite prepared to 
sink their judgment on the matter and accept them, as they will 
equally accept their abolition, if the Holy See one day thinks fit. 
As one girl so truly said: ‘after all, if you’ve once got the idea 
of obedience, you don’t worry about these details’. 


Obedience. And that last remark brings one to the matter of 
obedience, and the question naturally arises, don’t girls today 
find that unduly hard? At first sight, it would seem that the 
answer is obvious. Unquestionably, girls have had much more 
freedom out in the world than their predecessors of forty or 
fifty years ago, and they must naturally find a life of obedience 
and dependence correspondingly harder. But the present writer 
would like to submit the opinion that there zs another point of 
view about it. First of all, obedience has always been hard—it 
is meant to be a sacrifice, and one worth giving to God. If you 
ask an old nun after fifty years of Religious Life, whether she found 
obedience easy when she entered, she would laugh at you and tell 
you indeed she didn’t. And if you pursue the matter, and say that 
after all she must have found very much the same conditions, as 
regards obedience and dependence, in the convent as she had been 
used to at home, she would tell you you are very mistaken. She 
would say that whereas nowadays girls almost always have been in 
a job before coming into the convent and so have become used 
to having to do things at definite times, working with and under 
people (and not always congenial people either), and having to 
sink their own ideas, and generally becoming used to the notion 
that they are not the only pebble on the beach, in her day things 
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were very different. She never had to hurry down in the mornings 
and run for the train to the city (a good preparation for obeying 
bells in the convent!); breakfast, in her day, was a very leisurely 
' affair; she came down when she liked, as did everyone else, had 
it in bed if she wanted to, took as long over it as pleased her, and 
then sat reading the paper for another leisurely half-hour. She 
never had to ‘knuckle under’ to the people with whom she worked 
and so get a lot of her corners knocked off; instead she had maids 
to wait on her, and in those far-off days maids never challenged the 
wishes and opinions of their young mistresses, in fact there 
was someone at her beck and call all day; nowadays no one (except 
possibly a dictator) is in that position! But she must have had 
to obey her parents; girls did years ago, didn’t they? Whereas 
today the accusation that a good many young people treat their 
homes as hotels and their parents as the hotel managers just to 
be informed whether they will be in or out, is certainly not 
without its foundation. In reply to that the old nun will tell 
you that, in her opinion, the obedience which girls gave to their 
parents years ago in the leisurely round of social and domestic 
duties, to say nothing of the long holidays spent in the houses 
of their friends, and the round of gaiety, can’t be compared 
with the obedience young people nowadays have to render in the 
Forces for instance! And she will conclude by saying that many, 
many restrictions in convent Life which she did, unquestionably, 
find very hard indeed after her leisurely life at home, have been 
abolished since she entered the convent, as being unsuited to 
girls of today, and that in her opinion 7f girls have had greater 
freedom today than she had, this corresponding loosening of the 
tension in the details of convent Life, quite makes up for it. 


Whether girls do, or do not, find it harder will, I suppose, 
always be an open question. But I think one thing is very clear, 
viz.: that the modern girl is not behind her predecessors in her 
desire for sacrifice, and (apart from the fact that the conditions of 
modern life, whether in the cloister or out of it, have probably 
made it impossible that there will ever again be such austerity 
over, say, fasting and allied matters) she does seem, at once, to 
go right to the head of the matter—obedience. Generally speaking, 
her difficulties do not include that of mistaking means for ends 
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in the matter of austerities, and being reluctant to accept dispensa- 
tions when given by authority. And if one feels, in spite of all 
that can be said to the contrary, that she must experience greater 
difficulty in obeying than her sisters of an earlier age (owing 
to the great lack of restraint in the world from which she has 
just come), it would seem to be compensated for by her realisation 
of the unique value of obedience as a sacrifice, and her great 
desire to make that sacrifice. 


Housework. IJ think it is true to say that the modern girl is 
much more serious than her contemporary of, say, twenty years 
ago, and her approach to the religious life a more mature one. 
And this, of course, is understandable when one thinks of the 
carefree world from which we came twenty years ago, and 
compare it with the world of today with its lack of security, from 
which these young people have come. And their characteristic 
which we have just mentioned, of going straight for essentials 
and tending to leave the accidentals on one side, is brought out 
in one rather homely way, and a way in which, surely, one can 
discern the finger of God. 


The shortage of laysisters, for instance, in a community 
which is bound to the solemn recitation of the Divine Office 
by day and by night, naturally gives rise to the problem 
of ‘how to get the housework and allied things done’. But this 
work is just taken on cheerfully by the choirsisters (both young 
and old), in addition to the work of having to earn the living, 
and surprising as it may seem the young choirsisters, many of 
them University girls, just love their ‘turn in the kitchen’, ‘just 
wizard’ they call it, and this in spite of the fact that it is a little 
doubtful if some of them have ever seen the inside of a kitchen 
before! But, liking it as they do, they seem to experience no 
temptation to put first things second and vice versa, and to make 
a fetish of cooking and washing and housework—which is usually 
a temptation to a woman, wherever she is! And—and this is 
something we have seen more than once—girls who really seem 
‘born housewives’ and who, one would think, would just love 
the conditions of modern religious life of ‘having to do all one’s 
own work’, are just the ones who don’t stick it.. No, it is their 
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happy-go-lucky sisters, with very little experience of ‘housewifery’, 
who take to it like a duck to water, but yet without the slightest 
inclination, as one of them put it, to become ‘brass conscious’. 
‘You know, Sister, if the brass is cleaned on a Tuesday and then 
forgotten about until the next Tuesday, that’s the idea. Otherwise 
if you keep looking at it, you get “brass conscious” and think it 
wants doing every day, and then the Lord doesn’t get so much 
attention!’ 


Dress. “To return for a moment to the question of dress; 
the religious habit ought always to express one’s consecration to 
Christ, that is what all expect and desire. But yet, let the habit 
be becoming and in keeping with the demands of hygiene. We 
are delighted that since last year some religious congregations 
have already taken some practical steps in this regard.’ When 
nuns read those words of the Holy Father, the first thought is 
how wonderfully he has grasped just how we women feel on the 
subject, because so many of our brethren of the stronger sex 
say, quite frankly, that they are unable to understand us on 
this matter! But that this lack of understanding is probably 
more apparent than real the following conversations with a friend 
will show. They went something like this: 


‘Why don’t you Sisters do without some of that stuff on your 
heads? It must be terribly hot and uncomfortable—I know you 
must have a veil, of course, but why can’t you have just one 
thing, without all those bits and pieces, and have it black and save 
washing and ironing, with all the extra work you’ve got nowadays?” 


‘Isn’t that just like a man! Have something that doesn’t want 
washing—never mind the dirt which doesn’t show! That’s 
certainly not in keeping with the Holy Father’s recommendation 
that “the habit should be in keeping with the demands of hygiene!”’ 
And, after all, these things are traditional, and ours are awfully 
simple to take on and off.’ 


‘Well, I suppose you can’t expect a mere man to appreciate 
these things! But don’t make the mistake of thinking that because 
a thing is traditional, it is therefore necessarily good.’ 
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The second conversation, after a lapse of a few days: 


‘Father, do you think Vestments for Mass will ever be done 
away with, I don’t mean in countries where there is persecution, 
but as a normal thing?’ 


“Good gracious, Sister. Why?’ 


‘Well, I was thinking how terribly hot and uncomfortable they 
must be for the priest, it would be much easier for him, especially 
as priests nowadays so often have to duplicate, if he could say 
Mass just wearing his ordinary clothes, wouldn’t it? And then, 
think of the work it would save, washing and ironing, and 
repairing.’ 


“Whatever are you thinking about, Sister? Do you realise, 
for one thing, that these things are traditional in the Church... !’ 
Ah, well! 


A very modern young nun, in reply to a question from the 
doctor as to whether we had got to modernise our habit, said 
‘Oh no, we’re all right, you see we're 700 years old, so we’re 
awfully simple. Couldn’t improve on us. It had to be simple 
when it was arranged for people who have to get up in double 
quick time in the middle of the night, to go and pray for you 
all out in the world.’ (Incidentally, it is surprisingly true that 
the older the Religious Order, the simpler, very often, everything 
is. And it does definitely come as a surprise to some that the 
Constitutions of a 700 year old Order should provide for modern 
underclothing!) 


How do modern novices feel about the religious habit? They 
really are, in their words, ‘thrilled’ at the thought of wearing 
something which, in its main details, is identical with that worn 
by countless Saints and Blesseds, their ‘ancestors’ as they proudly 
call them, and that seems to outweigh everything else. They 
are ‘all for’ the Holy Father’s recommendations, of course, but 
when it comes to some of the recommendations of well-meaning 
friends, what the novices call ‘the short skirt and nylons idea’, 
they say: ‘Yes, that’s all very well when you enter at eighteen 
but what are you going to look like in it, when you get to your 
Golden Jubilee!’ 


Father Armand Vallee—A Witness to 
Christ 


AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG, O.P. 


THEY were young and old, and of many nations, the priests who 
died in prison camps between the years 1939 and 1945. The 
figures for Dachau alone are appalling. The notorious place at 
one time held 4,000 priests, and in the course of one year alone, 
1942, some 800 priests died of malnutrition and ill-treatment. 
There is an understandable reluctance to-day to hear about 
concentration camps. They make such unpleasant reading! We 
should remind ourselves, of course, that it was much more un- 
pleasant to live and die in them. The life and death of such heroic 
priests as Father Maximilian Kolbe, a Pole, or Father Karl Leisner, 
a German, can teach us a great deal. Christian Faith and Charity 
become very real before our eyes; “crimes against the people’ 
and ‘reactionary activity’ emerge clearly as the refusal to give to 
Caesar the things that are God’s; the harrowing details of torture 
and death underline our obligation, our grave obligation of praying 
today for the persecuted members of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
Here is the story of another priest who in his dying fulfilled the 
words of his Master: ‘Greater love than this no man hath... .’ 


Armand Vallée came from Saint-Brieuc in Brittany. He possessed 
to the full the Breton’s deep faith and appreciation of spiritual 
realities, as well as a natural gaiety of spirit. Like all his race, 
Armand was fond of the sea and thought of becoming a sailor 
until one month of May, Our Lady told him he was to become a 
priest. So he entered the Seminary in October, 1927, at the age of 
eighteen. The practical aspect of the love of his neighbour which 
was a marked feature of his whole life showed itself in a confidential 
agreement he made with the Bursar. His spare cash was to be 
devoted to a fund to provide warm overcoats for those of his 
confréres who could not afford them. Though never robust, 
Armand was gifted intellectually, and gave his time generously 
to those less favoured. During the long vacation that intervened 
between the diaconate and the priesthood he was helping with 
the poor boys’ club in a rural parish. 
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A letter of this period in reply to a friend’s difficulty is revealing, 
“You tell me that the apostolate raises problems in the spiritual 
life. For my part, I find the apostolate solves problems. Being 
acquainted with but one aspect of it, I cannot lay down general 
rules. As I have already told you I am in charge of the Catechism 
class in the parish of Gouédic. I find the work very congenial. 
The children are poor, the parents are poor hard-working people 
and they have won my heart. . . With regard to personal 
sanctification this apostolate has been of the greatest help to me. 
During the week I pray for these children of mine, I think of them, 
I make sacrifices for them. I love them in Christ. The Catechism 
lesson itself is not bone dry, it includes one or two three-minute 
meditations. And here are the directions for you. 1. Place your 
head in your hands; 2. Repeat to le bon Dieu in your heart what 
you are going to say ... you should see how these children pray!’ 


This zeal for the welfare of the poor and neglected led to the 
Abbé Vallée’s being sent to Paris to specialise in social studies. 
Having taken out a Doctorate in Canon Law, and a Diploma 
in Social Science he returned to his native diocese and soon became 
a leading force in the formation and direction of Christian trade 
unions. His office became the Diocesan Social Secretariat. The 
realistic and Catholic quality of his mind saved him from the 
insidious danger that besets all forms of social action: exclusiveness. 
In his report to the Secretariat for the year 1939, he said. ‘The 
only social action that can be called real, and of benefit to the 
country, and which is a matter of simple justice, is that which 
envisages, not the good of one class but the good of all classes.’ 
The Christian and jurist in the Abbé were on the alert lest class- 
war undo the good work. 


He who worked for peace was to be a victim of war. The Abbé 
Vallée was called up shortly after the outbreak of hostilities. 
Owing to delicate health he was appointed chaplain and attached 
to the 6oth. Infantry Division which suffered heavy losses in 
Belgium and Holland. In the long retreat he knew no fear. In 
May, 1940, the Abbé was captured in the front line. Eventually 
he found himself in a camp in Silicia. This tall thin wisp of a 
man with his unfailing kindness and cheerfulness soon became a 
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well-known and well-loved figure. They called him ‘labbé 
Fil-de-Fer’. But all this was no more than a foretaste of things 
to come. At the end of the year all chaplains were repatriated. 


Upon his return to France the Abbé Vallée accepted the 
perilous post of religious editor to the underground press. Folly 
it may have been, but it was not thoughtless folly. ‘In my early 
days as a priest I dreamt of a triumphant apostolate: the Christianity 
of the Sermon on the Mount, the moment when the crowd wanted 
to make Jesus a king. . . Now I am beginning to understand, 
little by little, that Christ’s apostolate reached a triumphant 
conclusion only on the Hill of Calvary.’ Having grasped this 
lesson, it only remained for him to exemplify it in his own life. 

‘It’s grand to be alive,’ he would exclaim gaily in the midst of 
galley proofs and nerve-racking dangers. But the ring was closing 
in, and on the 5th February, 1942, the inevitable happened. He 
was arrested in Paris and placed in custody in Fresnes prison. 
It was the end of a chapter. From patriotic activity the Abbé 
passed to bear direct witness to the truth and nobility of Christian 
teaching. 

In a note which he succeeded in smuggling out he told his family 
that he was well and happy. ‘I have plenty of time for prayer 
and recollection, and I rejoice in the thought that God is near. 
I have known what it is to be happy in doing things, but I never 
knew the deeper joy of contemplation.’ The German chaplain 
whom he called ‘our good angel’ spoke of him as ‘this towering 
abbé whose head is in Heaven’. 


In July came a farewell note to his family. ‘Leaving Fresnes, 
destination unknown. Probably Germany. Love to all.’ At the 
Gare de l’Est cassock unbuttoned he was prepared to make a dash 
for one of the side-streets, but the prisoner to whom he was 
handcuffed refused to risk it. There followed a sorrowful decade 
of prisons and camps. At Saarbrucken the Abbé Vallée was 
sentenced to five years imprisonment. Then came Frankental, 
Oranienburg, and finally Saxenhausen, the concentration camp 
near Berlin. Utilizing every means of drawing close to his 
companions so as to touch their souls he became plain ‘Yvon’—the 
prisoner who was always in good humour. Provocative the guards 
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called him, but he gave hope and something of his own vision of © 
happiness to those who were beginning to despair. Yvon was 
the life and soul of the poor little parties they managed to organise; 
he could sing, act, and write passable verse; the predominant 
theme was freedom, and ultimate and certain victory. 


Towards the end of November most of the N.N. convoy (un- 
desirables—to be treated with severity), were detailed to an 
aviation factory where work was organized on a twenty-four hour 
basis. Yvon was assigned to a demolition squad engaged in 
removing girders from an open hangar exposed to the four winds. 
In the freezing temperature this work aggravated the enteritis 
from which he suffered; sick and exhausted he was given indoor 
work. 


In the utmost secrecy and with a carefully prepared commentary 
he celebrated Mass for his companions on Christmas Day. Of set 
purpose there was nothing to catch the eye in this primitive 
Sacrifice; but their blockhouse Mass was indeed the total Offering 
of this solitary priest and his most abandoned flock. Later on 
when confined to the camp hospital he ministered to the hundreds 
of sick deportees, and as these were gradually moved off to 
extermination camps he was advised to get out of the hospital 
at any cost. ‘I am the only priest here,’ he replied, ‘I will not 
leave the sick.’ So it was that he took his place a few days later 
in a convoy going east to Mauthausen. 


The end was in sight, but the road was mounting steeply towards 
the Hill. No physical suffering was spared him: the march through 
the snow, the roll-call while they stood interminably, semi-naked 
in the terrible cold; running the guantlet for savage and depraved 
guards; then dysentery, sores open and unattended; the promiscuity 
of the dead and dying. To the doctor who was eventually allowed 
to see him the Abbé Vallée confided. ‘We are entering on Passion 
Week, a fortnight more and it will be Easter. I feel that by then 
I shall have appeared before the good God, and I am supremely 
happy to be able to join my sufferings to His at this time.’ And a 
little later. ‘You have no idea how splendid everything is here, 
and how glad I am to die among my friends and fellow-sufferers.’ 
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For the priest who lay broken and dying, it was victory undoubted 
and entire. Not just because the smile of him during the long years 
of agony had helped his fellows, but because his charity—the life 
of God within him—was transforming everything beneath his very 
eyes. Nor was it because he had succeeded in preserving his 
personality and health of ‘soul (a difficult feat in these camps), 
but because he brought to places where the folly of evil men had 
sought to make a hell, the redemptive and healing power of God. 
The Abbé Vallée was thirty-six when he died on the Friday of 
Passion Week, 1945. 


a 


They that shall keep My sabbaths, and shall choose the 
things that please Me, and shall hold fast My covenant, 
I will give them in My house and within My walls a 
place and a name better than sons and daughters; I will 
give them an everlasting name which shall never perish—I 
will bring them into My holy mount, and will make them 
joyful in My house of prayer; their holocausts and their 
victims shall please Me upon My altar; for My house shall 
be called the house of prayer, for all nations.-ISA1aS 56:4-7. 


The Gift of Piety* 


MicHart O’CarRROLL, C.S.SpP. 


PIETY corresponds to the virtue of religion. This is the most 
important virtue after the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. It is part of the cardinal virtue of Justice directing and 
inclining us to give to God what is His due. Amongst those who 
have not the Faith the virtue of religion prescribes the practices 
of natural religion. For the believer, the virtue like the others is 
raised to the supernatural level. The Christian is empowered to 
give to God the worship which by Faith he knows God wants. 


Is this then sufficient? Not always, for in addition to the honour 
given by religion, God wishes for more and has made it possible 
for us to give immeasurably more. The gift of piety corrects 
religious observance of certain errors which might deform it and 
adds to it that unique flowering of the Catholic spirit which we 
call spiritual childhood. 


First it corrects abuses. False piety recurs within the body of 
the faithful. Let us not decry it too severely nor with too great 
certainty. This might merely be arrogance and might reveal that 
we ourselves were the worst offenders. A brief description will 
here suffice. 


Piety and Sentimentalism 


There is the piety of sentimentalism. This distorts religion by 
tearing practices away from the fixed centre, belief in revealed 
truth taught by the Church, the principal tenet of which is love 
of God and our neighbour. The life of Faith is replaced by 
inventions designed to stimulate the emotions and a result of this 
is that lesser aspects of the Faith and practice are given undue 
importance. A sentimental mode may be permissible and even 
desirable for beginners. For at one time or another sentiments 


* Extract from a forthcoming book on the Holy Ghost. 
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of a superficial kind must get an outlet in religion. Sentiment in the 
perfect soul cannot remain small or independent. It must be linked 
firmly and unchangeably to the mind illuminated by Faith and 
the will actuated by Charity. This ennobling of it is a serious 
programme, usually effected only by a process of purification. 
In theory we all accept that intellect should have primacy and 
then the will, with emotion quite subsidiary. In practice it takes 
an amount of Christian resignation to attain such harmony. The 
great Doctor of Carmel, St. John of the Cross, has described the 
stage of purification which is called the passive purification of 
the senses. When that is achieved sentimentalism in religion is 
no longer a danger. But under the influence of the gift of piety its 
elimination will be ensured. 


Piety coming directly from God is accompanied by the serious- 
ness and splendour of Him. It fills the whole soul, drawing out 
from each faculty what this wonderful Creator has in His great 
design willed it to give. From the Infinite Spirit, whose intelligence 
and will ours so feebly and inadequately reflect, the soul could not 
receive mere sentiment nor be stimulated to fabricate a doctrine 
of religious sentimentalism. Jesus Christ, the Mediator, was true 
God and true. Man; His Immaculate Mother, so close to Him, 
was a most perfect woman. With them as models to inspire us 
we need not fear sentiment provided it be kept in its rightful place. 


Piety and Formalism 


Opposed to sentimentalism is formalism. This is religious 
observance in which the heart and soul are dead. Is such a thing 
possible? In the opinion of more than one competent observer 
it is fairly common. Religion is not entirely spontaneous, always 
drawing out new utterly free reactions and responses. It must build 
habits and these have to be part natural, part supernatural. The © 
idea is sometimes found in French spiritual books that we must 
become completely and entirely supernatural — a patent 
impossibility. Natural powers remain intact in man forever. 
Therefore pious habits, of prayer for example, of recollection, 
of religious observance (in the world and in the cloister), become 
part of our natural output. While they are informed from within 
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by a strong supernatural spirit, by charity and a desire for perfection 

all is well. But these interior dispositions may wane. They 
sometimes perish in the first great trials. Thus many an ardent 
apostle’s enthusiasm has vanished when he met serious concerted 
opposition. The personal feeling of enmity, of justifiable protest 
against some wrong, caused his great desires for the Kingdom 
of God to wither. 


Likewise the strong impulse of love may weaken or fail in the 
heart of the aspirant to perfection in the religious state. Pre- 
occupation with a particular work displaces it; it is choked by 
entanglements with half-worldly values. But in the novitiate or in 
the Catholic family this individual has acquired certain habits of 
piety. He finds it easier all told to retain them. Then you have 
formalism in the dedicated religious or conformism in the layman. 
The religious keeps his rule but its spirit eludes him; the layman 
goes to Church and thinks no more of it. I omit detailed description 
of the type—the appearance of cynicism, the inconsistencies, 
compromises and the rest of it. If such a state becomes fairly 
common or universal in a particular community you have the 
opportune moment for a religious revolt and upheaval. For 
confirmation read the frank accounts of religious houses and 
parishes prior to the great religious crises. The gift of piety will 
have been regrettably lacking. God, however, is never defeated 
and in such places when the storm rages He gives His faithful 
ones another gift, fortitude. 


Things must not reach such a pass in the community nor in the 
individual’s soul. The Spirit of Christ must animate what is 
done in the name of Christ. I hope it will not appear too obvious 
and contrived if I say that midway between sentimentalism and 
formalism lies true piety, the gift of God. 


Our Divine Adoption 


Piety succeeds in creating in the soul something which has 
the best of sentimental religion and because it is firmly founded 
will never harden into formalism. 


This something is the spirit of supernatural childhood. ‘Unless 
you become as little children you shall not enter into the Kingdom 
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of God.’ Some of the Fathers of the Church had singled out this 
text for examination and comment; later spiritual writers saw its 
force, notably Pére Grou and the great Jewish mystic Venerable 
Libermann, who drew from it some of his most inspiring spiritual 
counsel. But all these were but anticipation of the work of a great 
teacher of Christendom, one imbued with the gift of intelligence 
in the fullest manner, raised up that she might open to all the 
faithful a path to perfect piety. To the Little Flower was given 
by God the mission of extracting from the Gospel utterance its 
full meaning, of expounding it convincingly and of illustrating it 
clearly by her own life. 


The doctrine is not only firmly grounded in the Scriptures. 
It rests on the bedrock of Christology. For Jesus Christ who 
redeemed us was the natural Son of God and the mode of our 
salvation is participation in His Sonship. ‘To them that believed 
in him he gave the power to become the Sons of God.’ 


The supernatural means chosen by God to effect this participa- 
tion is called adoption. It is an idea borrowed from natural social 
custom and in the early centuries of the Church’s history it was 
very widely practised amongst the Romans. A family takes under 
its roof an orphaned or bereft child, confers upon him (by legal 
acts if necessary) membership of the family with the ensuing 
rights and privileges. He may use its name, share its well being, 
make a claim on the patrimony. He will suffer certain drawbacks, 
he has not the moral and physical inheritance which would make 
life congenial under the new roof. He may have to endure certain 
emotional crises when at different stages of his development 
problems of adjustment and adaptation arise. The basic idea, 
however, has appealed to people of every age and civilization. It 
corresponds to a certain prodigality in nature whereby parents 
are given not only love for their children but more than these 
children need. 


God our Heavenly Father is infinitely prodigal of His love. 
He has love not only for His own Son, Jesus Christ, but infinite 
love overflowing on to each and every one of us His adopted 
children. We have been received into the divine family by a 
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decree ratified by the life blood of Christ. The eldest Son had 
to die that the others might be born into His brotherhood. We 
enjoy all the rights and privileges, the name, the insignia, a title 
to the inheritance. 


The Spirit of Childhood 


The whole Christian economy is constantly freshened and 
softened by the thought of our divine adoption. Since we belong 
to an institution that is ever-lasting, formulae, attitudes, relation- 
ships, may occasionally become solemn, archaic and rigid. 
Christians may behave in a big important way towards Christians 
even in the name of Christianity. The result is nothing but a 
feeble and a spurious imitation of the real thing. We are all but 
children, children entrusted with very serious tasks but children . 
nonetheless. 


The fullest demonstration of the cardinal truth in act was given 
by Our Divine Lord. The Gospel story is unintelligible without 
the understanding of Jesus’ attitude to the Father. He rarely 
used the word God and in that He differs from us. His cherished 
word was Father: ‘My Father who is in Heaven’, ‘Your Father 
who is in Heaven’. The childhood note prevails from the stable 
to the Cross. Every year with greater length of time than that 
given to the other mysteries, the principal features of the infancy 
are recalled to the Christian world. This divine infancy is the 
reminder of the childhood of all men. If God became a little one, 
the corresponding conversion of heart is not too much to ask 
of His rational creatures. 


The initiative lies with God and the consummation is His gift. 
Piety as a gift operates only in the true setting willed by the all- 
wise God, that is in the Father-child relationship. ‘The constant 
prompting of the Spirit is to this end, to enable us to take on 
with increasing perfection the dispositions and manners of little 
children. There is scope for endless progress, for spiritual childhood 
differs in one most important aspect from natural or adoptive 
childhood. The children of natural parents grow up in dependence 
on them for food, nurture, education. But one day they attain 
independence. They leave the parents, make their own lives, 
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perhaps eclipse them entirely. Many men in history are known 
to us whereas of their parents we know little or nothing. It is 
difficult to say about some men of immense genius what precisely 
they could have owed to their parents—Leonardo da Vinci is perhaps 
the best known example. 


In the supernatural order it is completely different. We are 
born into dependence on God the Author of Grace and grow up 
with a parallel increasing dependence on Him. The more perfect 
we are, the more we see this dependence. Finally the relationship 
reaches the climax of Todo y Nada, described by St. John of the 
Cross and the mystics. Therein the soul is seized with an over- 
powering realization of its own nothingness and an awareness 
that God alone counts. ‘God is all, man is nothing,’ said the 
great Father Libermann on his death bed. All his life he had 
preached this doctrine. ‘We are nothing, we are worth nothing, 
we can do nothing.’ It is true that he also insisted on the important 
indispensable counterpart. ‘God takes pleasure in working on 
nothingness.’ 


Such a view would be artificial and perhaps insincere on the 
lips of some and certainly on the lips of the beginner. But it 
becomes a part of the permanent mentality of the perfect. They 
have to learn to live with it. It is learned with the attentive regard 
to God’s grace that marks the faithful soul. It is the ultimate 
inescapable form of dependence on God and on His divine 
providence which rules the world. This state of complete 
dependence is the last stage of perfection possible in this world 
before the soul enters into bliss. Therein it is transformed and 
transfigured in the delights of absolute dependence on God. 
Such a union will be its happiness throughout all eternity. It 
will love, cherish and delight in this indescribably satisfying and 
thrilling state. For then it will see through its own very being the 
goodness of God working first on nothing to create it and then 
making with what He has drawn from that nothingness, something 
that is filled consciously and beatifically with Him. 


Childhood in God will thus reach its plenitude. Towards that 
culmination the soul must reach and make some advance here on 
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earth. Why are we so slow and dull in this matter, so circumspect 
and so very rational—all this in spite of the overwhelming divine 
confirmation of this truth by divine signs without number. One 
reason may be that we do not hearken with sufficient respect to 
the presence of the Spirit. The higher graces of spiritual childhood 
are clearly God’s free gift but we can enter resolutely on the way 
and go forward. 


Childhood and Maturity 


With such abundant contemporary instruction by oral and 
written word and by example, it would be superfluous here to add 
much detail. Three things we may perhaps note: the difference 
between childlike and childish, the absolute need for spiritual 
maturity and the manifold creative effects on all Christian 
observance and practice of this attitude. 


The vices of childhood are connoted by the word childish: 
selfishness, superficiality of mind, fickleness. These could never 
be found in a child of God. They are habits that must be shed or 
counteracted. Spontaneity, artless grace, unquestioning trust and 
simple love—these are the virtues of the child and these are the 
pattern of spiritual childhood. 


It is often thought that young people learn and practise this 
teaching most easily and certainly. Quite the opposite is the truth. 
It is the old or the mature, the wise, in a word, who find it almost 
natural to look on God as a Father. The young or the adolescent 
still think much of themselves and prefer an ideal of devotion or 
service rather than one of total dependence, within which, I 
hasten to add, devotion would be all the more steadfast. Life 
teaches them the reality and then they see how good it is to lean 
on God, to allow Him the initiative, to become as little children. 
As such they will possess all the true virtues of the mature and 
adult soul. It is this compound that makes the saints so admirable 
and when known so lovable. The picture of a stern frightening 
saint is not authentic. Those who held authority were perhaps, 
so at certain moments. But as themselves they could never frighten 
or repel. Such things are not known in children. 
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Lastly the gift of piety which directs all our life along the path 
of childhood affects every aspect of human conduct. It combats 
the weaknesses or deficiencies of temperament, opens to us the 
full treasure of the Faith, unites harmoniously vocational duties 
and the practices of the interior life. There are many things—even 
perhaps a multiplicity of prayers and devotions—but no complexity. 
The Church becomes the promise of our true heavenly home. 


The child of God is in a higher sense like the child of a rich 
cultured virtuous house. Time is given to many things, visitors, 
interests, domestic and external. But the strong sentiment of 
home rules all. The presence of the parents is always felt. 


There is no need to envy or to emulate others—all are children 
and each shares with all. This consoling truth is necessary to 
those who, aware of their shortcomings and slow progress, may 
suffer twinges of spiritual jealousy at the sight of other more 
fervent souls. Often there is no need to feel such sentiments for 
what we see may be but a certain cleverness in external show, 
in a display of good works or worse still in the control of publicity. 
In this matter the Catholic Press is not the Holy Office! But 
whether the grounds for envy be real or only imaginary, it is 
meaningless in face of this divine revelation. ‘Our Father who 
art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy Kingdom come.’ 


The Spirit of childhood should colour our attitude to all 
creatures, great and small, the living and inanimate in our world 
and the mystifying magnitude and multitude of the starry Heavens. 


All is in a way ours for it is Our Father who created all, who 
maintains all and who will one day share with His children its 
delights and beauty. 


Lastly, suffering is given a different meaning in the spirit of 
filial piety. Fortitude is the direct source of endurance but it is 
given resilience, elasticity and vitality by piety. 


The Angels of God 


ANSELM Moyninan, O.P. 


It 1s TOLD OF Marshal Foch that the words of the Sanctus at 
Mass, used to overwhelm him with reverence and emotion, ‘Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Hosts.’ The soul of that great soldier was moved by the 
realization that God too, had His armies, that Heis surrounded by 
His vast angelic legions. The angels of God! Apart from the bad 
angels they do not seem to count for much in our life today. The 
devil must find great satisfaction in seeing the mighty spirits 
by whom he was hurled into the abyss either ignored completely 
or depicted as weak, effeminate beings without character or strength. 
And he surely has a part in this himself. He would like to drag 
them down to his own depth but he cannot do that so the only 
way he can avenge himself on them is by belittling and degrading 
them in the eyes of us men. And he has succeeded very well. 
Needless to say, the official liturgy of the Church pays full homage 
to the glory of the angels and their powerful assistance in her 
own mission, but popular devotion treats them very badly indeed. 
The angels are out of fashion these times. Still they are there 
and the loss is ours if we do not think of them with right thoughts 
and invoke their aid in our journey through life and our battling 
with the evil powers. Our forefathers in Ireland had a deep and 
enlightened devotion to the angels, above all to their Leader, 
St. Michael, ‘the champion high of Heaven’s imperial Bride’. 
For instance, the 8th century rule of the Tallaght Monastery 
prescribes very frequent invocation of St. Michael each day, 
in union with Our Blessed Lady. The site for the Monastery 
itself had been donated to St. Maelruan by a Leinster prince, as 
a perpetual donation in honour of Almighty God and St. Michael. 


The Fact of the Angels 


It is of faith that there are angels, that is spirits superior to 
man, created as man has been, to share eternally in God’s own 
happiness. Our Lord speaks clearly and repeatedly of them. 
Among other things He tells us that they have the deepest interest 
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in our salvation, that they are the invisible companions and 
guardians here on earth and will be our everlasting companions in 
heaven. His own coming was heralded by angels; on the occasion 
of His two great temptations—in the desert and in the garden— 
He was attended by angels. The good news of His Resurrection 
was proclaimed by them. They were present, too, at His Ascension 
to remind the apostles of His promise that one day He would 
come again hereafter ‘in His Father’s glory with His angels about 
Him,’ (Mt. 16:27). And after the Ascension the Church was 
kept fully conscious of the presence and protection of the angels. 
The angelic intervention which clearly made the most vivid and 
lasting impression was the rescue of St. Peter from prison during 
Herod’s persecution of the Church. It is related in detail in the 
twelfth chapter of the Acts. Peter had been thrown into prison 
where he was chained and well guarded, ‘but there was a continual 
stream of prayer going up to God from the church on his behalf. 
On the night before his trial he was lying asleep, chained between 
two soldiers, when suddenly an angel stood over him and a light 
shone in the cell. The angel smote Peter on the side to rouse him; 
Quick, he said, rise up; and thereupon the chains fell from his 
hands. Then the angel said to him, Gird thyself up, and put on 
thy shoes; and, when he had done this, Throw thy cloak over 
thee, and follow me. So he followed him out, unaware that what 
the angel had done for him was true; he thought he was seeing a 
vision. Thus they passed one party of guards, then a second, and 
reached the iron gate which leads out into the city; this opened 
for them of its own accord. They came out, and as soon as they had 
passed up one street, the angel left him. At this, Peter came to 
himself. Now I can tell for certain, he said, that the Lord has 
sent His angel to deliver me out of Herod’s hands, and from all 
that the people of the Jews hoped to see.’ There are other angelic 
interventions recorded in the Acts but this one for St. Peter alone 
in response to the united prayer of the Church had a specially 
‘official’ character about it and was a special guarantee of angelic 
assistance in every persecution of Peter and the Church during 
all the centuries ahead. 


What Are the Angels? 


The word angel means simply messenger. It was as heavenly 
messengers that men came to know the angels and so they applied 
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to them a name which signifies a particular function of theirs and 
not their nature. At one time there was much controversy about the 
precise nature of the angels. All theologians admitted that they 
were beings of a higher order than man; but were they pure spirits 
or not? A pure spirit is a complete being which has just intellect 
and will, a sheer intelligence that is completely independent of 
matter. Our souls are spirits but they are not pure spirits, because 
in their natural state they give life to a body and depend on a 
body for their perfect activity. Some theologians have maintained 
that the angels, too, had bodies, although of a different kind from 
ours, bodies made of some ‘heavenly’ or very rarefied matter. Now, 
however, practically all are agreed with St. Thomas Aquinas that 
angels have no bodies of any kind. They are mighty beings of 
intellect and will, free from all trammel, most like to God, each of 
them reflecting a unique ray of the divine perfection and beauty. 


There is the difficulty that angels have visibly appeared to 
men in human form, speaking to them in a human way. For 
example, at Our Lord’s Resurrection, ‘an angel of the Lord came 
down from heaven, and drawing near rolled back the stone and 
sat upon it. His countenance was like lightning and his raiment 
like snow. And for fear of him the guards were terrified and 
became like dead men. But the angel spoke and said to the women: 
Do not be afraid, for I know that you seek Jesus who was crucified. 
He is not here for He has risen even as He said.’ (Mt. 28:2-6). 
St. Luke speaks of two angels, ‘two men, in dazzling raiment’. 


In our own times there have been a number of seemingly 
authentic apparitions of angels. The best known, of course, are 
those which according to Sister Lucy, took place at Fatima in 
preparation for Our Lady’s own coming. She tells how one day 
in the Spring of 1916, she, Jacinta and Francisco, were together 
minding their sheep when suddenly their attention was attracted 
by a violent gust of wind. Looking up they saw over the trees 
‘a light as white as snow and in the midst of it the form of a young 
man as brilliant as crystal is when it is lit up by the light of the sun’. 
As the figure drew near they were able to make out his features 
clearly, those of a young man of fourteen to sixteen years of age 
and of superhuman beauty. The saintly Pere Lamy, who died in 
1931, had frequent and well-attested visitations from angels. In 
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describing their appearance he says: ‘each angel has its own special 
physiognomy... . their garments are white, but with an unearthly 
whiteness. I cannot describe it, because it cannot be compared to 
earthly whiteness, it is much softer to the eyes. ‘These bright angels 
are enveloped in a light so different from ours that in comparison 
everything seems dark.’ Comparing apparitions of angels and 
saints with apparitions of Our Lord and Our Lady, he says: 
‘The angels and saints have not real bodies like those of Our 
Blessed Lady and Our Lord: they have bodies that are not of this 
earth.’ We cannot say if he was acquainted with St. Thomas’s 
explanation of the ‘bodies’ in which the angels appear. St. ‘Thomas 
says that they assume bodies. The bodies in which they appear 
are not necessarily mere figures of the onlookers’ imaginations. 
When they are seen by a number of people together, like the angels 
at Bethlehem and at the tomb of Our Lord on Easter morning, 
they are probably objectively real. St. Thomas holds that they 
are formed by condensation of the air. They are thus produced 
by the angels by their own natural power in order to convey to 
men the knowledge of their presence and some idea of their 
character. So actually what the shepherds at Bethlehem, the 
children at Fatima and Pere Lamy saw with their bodily eyes, 
were not the angels themselves but figures produced as a medium 
through which the angels represent themselves in the way we 
can understand in this life. In the next life it will be different; 
then our minds will see the angels as they are in themselves. 
And the vision will be an all but supreme joy. 


Angelic Mind and Love 


Think of the difference between a powerful searchlight sweeping 
the sky and a flickering candle. That may give you some idea of 
the difference in natural intellectual power between the lowest 
angel and even the wisest of men. We men are the lowest rank of 
God’s intelligent beings, with only a very tiny spark of light in 
us. ‘Your creeping intelligence,’ was how the Eternal Father 
described it in His Dialogue with St. Catherine of Sienna. It 
might keep us more humble if we sometimes thought that above 
us are myriads of beings of incredibly greater intelligence, ranging 
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in ascending order of intellectual power and brilliancy, ‘the high 
thought and glance of fire of the great spirits.’ 


The first way an angel’s mind differs from ours is that he gets 
his ideas directly from God; they are infused. We begin life with 
our mind a blank, like fresh wax, and we pick up ideas more or 
less at random from the impress of the things we see and hear 
and feel about us. We draw our thoughts from the pictures that our 
imagination collects from the senses. In this life we cannot think 
at all without having some sort of picture in our imagination. We 
depend on our imagination, and if it be faulty or riotous, our 
thinking becomes blurred and inaccurate. But an angel has no 
imagination and no need of one. He has just intellect full of sharp | 
clear thoughts, received directly from God. An angel cannot 
make a mistake in the natural order. He is as certain and infallible 
in all his thoughts as we are in our simplest conclusions in 
mathematics. No muddling or fumbling, no being carried off by 
distractions or day-dreams, everything lucid and decisive. And 
as a consequence of that an angel never changes his mind. His 
knowledge is so perfect as to leave no room for second thoughts. 
It is owing to the deficiency of our minds that we can change. 


The clarity and incisiveness of an angel’s mind has its counterpart 
in his will. When he loves or hates he does so with a downright 
thoroughness that we can hardly conceive, and his love or hatred 
can never change; all his choices are eternal. Because of our weak 
minds our affections are weak and wavering: we wish for things 
without willing them; we like people without loving them, or we 
love them today and not tomorrow. But in an angel, love or 
hatred is always a searing flame, lasting to eternity. 


All the angels are not equally ‘clever’. There is an almost 
infinite gradation of intelligence, and strange to say the most 
intelligent angels have the fewest ideas, in fact the highest angel, 
say St. Michael, may have only two or three ideas in his mind. 
But in these two or three ideas he sees as much as a lower angel 
would with a hundred. In other words, with one sweep of his 
mind (one idea) he can see much more than a lower angel can with 
one sweep of his: just again as the arc cast by a very powerful 
searchlight would be far wider than that cast by a weak one. For 
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example, it is quite possible that in one idea, or with one glance 
of his mind, St. Michael is able to see the whole human race and 
every individual member of it. Compare that with our knowledge 
and the way we have to crawl painfully from one thought to another. 


The Serpent 


The fallen angels have retained all their natural intellectual 
power and it is terrifying to think that their mighty intellects are 
now bent perhaps exclusively in plotting our spiritual destruction. 
All the false prophets that arise to lead men astray with their 
alluring ‘isms’; all the vast movements of revolt against God; 
all the forces that man thinks he has invented for his good, only to 
find them working out relentlessly and uncontrollably for his ruin; 
all the great empires that arise to crush men’s souls; it is not 
difficult to trace the instigation of angelic mind gone wrong. 
Read the terrible imagery of the Apocalypse if you want to see 
how much of our woes are due to ‘that old serpent who is called 
the devil and Satan, who seduces the whole world’. 


The Angels and the World 


Probably one of the surprises in store for us hereafter will be 
to see the immense influence the angels have in the affairs of the 
visible world. ‘All corporeal things are ruled by the angels. This 
is not only laid down by the holy doctors, but also by all philosophers 
who admit the existence of incorporeal substances.’ So wrote 
St. Thomas, the Angelic Doctor, himself a witness of angelic interest 
and power, for was he not girded with the girdle of chastity by 
the visible hands of angels? 


First of all, St. Thomas ascribes the motion of the heavenly 
bodies to the angels. The stars could not move themselves—no 
mere body can do that—and so they must be moved either directly 
by God or by angels. The latter suggestion is far more likely, 
because as far as possible God always makes others the ministers 
of His power: He likes to give His creatures the privilege of being 
causes of things that happen in the world. What a wonderful 
richness that brings to our idea of the universe. Modern astronomy 
calculates that there are something like a hundred thousand million 
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times a hundred thousand million stars in the universe, not to 
speak of planets like the earth. Behind each of these we can 
conceive an angelic mind and will moving it along its determined 
path so that it may fall in perfectly to the order fixed by God. 
That idea is not a fantastic one; it is perfectly reasonable in itself, 
and it has been held by the greatest minds the world has known. 
Here is Cardinal Newman’s beautiful summing up of it: 


As far as the Scripture communications go, we learn that 
the course of Nature, which is so wonderful, so beautiful, and 
at times so fearful, is effected by the ministry of these unseen 
beings. Nature is not inanimate, its daily toil is intelligent; 
its works are duties. As our souls move our bodies, be our 
bodies what they may, so there are Spiritual Intelligences which 
move those wonderful and vast portions of the natural world 
which seem to be inanimate; and as the gestures, speech and 
expressive countenances of our friends around us help us to 
hold intercourse with them, so as the motions of universal 
Nature, in the interchange of day and night, summer and winter, 
wind and storm, fulfilling his word, we are reminded of the 
blessed and dutiful angels. 


Whether or not the milky way is ruled by angels, it is quite 
certain that God makes use of the angels in His ordering of human 
affairs. The Scriptures bear witness to the constant intervention 
of angels in every turning point of human history. After Adam’s 
fall ‘the Lord God sent him out of the paradise of pleasure, to till 
the earth from which he was taken. And He cast out Adam; 
and placed before the paradise of pleasure Cherubims, and a 
flaming sword, turning every way to keep the way of the toll of 
life.’ (Gen. 3:23-24). When the chosen people were called out of 
Egypt, to take possession of the promised land, they were assured 
of angelic guidance and protection. ‘Behold I send My angel, 
who shall go before thee and keep thee in thy journey: and bring 
thee into the place that I have prepared.’ (Ex. 23:20). And at 
their entry into Palestine an angel appears to greet them and 
encourage them. (Josue 5:13). And so on down the centuries 
the angels are there at every decisive moment, now to defend, 
now to punish or recall to the right path. When in punishment 
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for King David’s vanity, his city, Jerusalem, was afflicted by a 
pestilence, David ‘lifting up his eyes saw an angel of the Lord 
standing between heaven and earth, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, turned against Jerusalem.’ (I Par. 21:16). When again the 
same city was assailed by Sennacherib, the Assyrian conqueror, 
it was delivered by angelic intervention. “And it came to pass 
that night, that an angel of the Lord came, and slew in the camp 
of the Assyrians a hundred and eighty-five thousand.’ (4 Kgs. 19:35). 


More than any other, the last Book of the Bible, the Apocalypse 
of St. John, emphasises the great part played and yet to be played 
by angels in the destiny of the world. It is angels who are both 
to announce and execute God’s final judgment on the world. 
Delivering the righteous and sealing them with the ‘seal of the 
ever-living God,’ they are to pour out the ‘bowls of the wrath of 
God’ upon the strongholds of pagan imperialism, the constant 
usurper of God’s rights on the earth, symbolised under the name 
of Babylon. The impending destruction of the earthly rival to the 
City of God is proclaimed exultantly by an angel in one of the 
most tremendous passages of all Scripture: 


Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen! 


Her plagues shall come in one day, 
Death and mourning and famine— 

And she shall be burnt with fire, 

For God is strong, who shall judge her. 


The kings of the earth shall weep, 

When they shall see the smoke of her burning: 
Standing afar off, for fear of her torment, saying: 
Alas, alas! that great city, Babylon, that mighty city; 
For in one hour is thy judgment come. 
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The merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her, 
For no man shall buy their merchandise any more, 
Merchandise of gold and silver and precious stones. . . . 
And wheat, and beasts and chariots and slaves 
—And the souls of men. 


Rejoice over her, O heaven, 
And you saints and Apostles and Prophets 
For God has judged your cause against her. 


Michael, the Great Prince 


The great picture left by this last Book of the Bible is of the 
earth as the last battle ground between good and evil, with the 
armies of heaven and hell clashing in conflict for the souls of 
men. It shows us the angels of God, not as aloof spectators of 
the world’s affairs, but taking a vehement part in a battle that 
could hardly be won without their aid, and exulting at the ultimate 
triumph of God’s cause on earth. If we realised this how much 
more devotion would we put into the prayer to St. Michael, 
‘Prince of the heavenly hosts,’ which we recite daily after Mass. 
It is said that when Pope Leo XIII ordered the use of that prayer 
after every low Mass, he did so in consequence of some dream or 
vision he had in which apparently the prophecy of Daniel was 
brought home to him, that in the days of Antichrist, when things 
were going hard with the people of God, they would be saved by 
the intervention of St. Michael. ‘But at that time shall Michael 
rise up, the great prince, who standeth for the children of thy 
people, and a time shall come such as never was from the time that 
nations began even until that time. And at that time shall thy 
people be saved, every one that shall be found written in this 
book.’ (Daniel XII, 1). 


The Guardian Angels 


The angels then, good and bad, exercise a powerful, if hidden, 
influence in the great affairs of the world. But their influence is 
nearer and more intimate than that. Every single individual, 
born into this world,is given an angel to protect him; that is the 
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constant and universal belief of the Church. We are to be the 
eternal companions of the angels in Heaven and God wants us 
to begin our familiarity and friendship with them in this life. 
So He allots an angel ‘to walk beside us’ and ‘keep us in all our 
ways’, and that is not only for our sake but for the sake of the 
angels too; that they may learn to understand and sympathise 
with that mortal nature which is so different from and so much 
weaker than their own. 


How should ethereal natures comprehend 
A thing made up of spirit and of clay, 
Were we not task’d to nurse it and to tend, 
- Link’d one to one throughout its mortal day? 
More than the Seraph in his height of place, 
The Angel-Guardian knows and loves the 
ransom’d race. (NEWMAN) 


The work of our Guardian Angel is to defend us from evil, 
to help us in prayer, to suggest good thoughts and to spur us on 
to good actions by acting on our senses and imagination. They 
cannot act directly on our will so that we always remain free to 
accept or reject their help. The extent of that help will depend 
largely on our own faith in the Guardian Angel. The Gospel 
shows us Our Lord being tied down as it were by the unbelief 
of some towns He visited, ‘so that He could not work many miracles 
there’. A condition of Faith is in fact required in us if we are. 
to benefit by the different means God has provided for our 
salvation. If I ignore my Guardian Angel, very probably he will 
ignore me. ‘Behold I will send my angel, who shall go before 
thee, and keep thee in thy journey, and bring thee into the place 
that I have prepared. Take notice of him and hear his voice, 
and do not think him one to be contemned: for he will not forgive 
when thou hast sinned, and My name is in him. But if thou 
wilt hear his voice, and do all that I speak, I will be an enemy 
to thy enemies and will afflict them that afflict thee. And My angel 
shall go before thee and shall bring thee into the place that I 
have prepared.’ (Exod. XXIII, 20). 


On our part then, our first duty to our Guardian Angel is to 
believe in his presence and to look out for his help. For the rest, 
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St. Bernard sums up everything by saying that we owe to our 
Guardian Angel, ‘great reverence, devotion, confidence; reverence 
for his presence, devotion for his charity, and confidence in his 
watchfulness. Walk always with circumspection and awe, 
remembering the presence of angels to whom you are given in 
charge in all your ways. In every place, in every room, in every 
corner, pay respect to your angel. Dare you do before him what 
you durst not if I saw you? In God let us affectionately love the 
angels, those glorious spirits which are to be one day our 
companions in glory, at present appointed our tutors and guardians 
by our Father. Let us be devout, let us be grateful to such protectors, 
let us love them, let us honour them as much as we are able. 
Though we are so weak and our state so low, and though so long 
and dangerous a way lies before us, what can we fear under so 
great guardians? As often as any tribulation or violent temptation 
assails you, implore your guardian, your guide, your assistant in 
distress and in all times of need.’ 


In Times of Temptation 


In giving us angels to watch over us and guard us from the 
assaults of the Evil One, God intends that we should appreciate 
His gift by invoking the aid of our Guardian Angel in times of 
temptation. Since he can act on our senses and on our imagination, 
on these faculties, which can so easily be allured by sinful pleasures 
and unholy thoughts, we should turn to him for aid when we fear 
that our human weakness may lead us into the danger of consenting 
to what is sinful. This role of our Guardian Angel is not appreciated 
as it should; more often than not, his presence is forgotten and his 
help is not sought, simply because we do not appreciate the power 
of his protection. Parents should strive to instil into the hearts 
of their little ones a great love and reverence for their “Good Angels’, 
and should see that their daily prayers include’ some prayer in 
honour of their heavenly companion. 


Daily Prayer 


The Church celebrates the Feast of the Guardian Angels on 
the 2nd of October. We should take care to make the occasion an 
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opportunity for showing our gratitude to them and to God who 
has given them to us. For that, of course, we should prepare 
beforehand, say by a Novena to our Angel Guardian. In the 
meantime we should never let a day pass without some prayer to 
him. We can hardly hope to achieve the visible familiarity with 
our Guardian Angel which some of the saints enjoyed, but we 
can be sure of securing his real if hidden friendship and protection, 
if we ask for them. 


O Angel of God, my Guardian dear, 
To whom God’s love commits me here, 
Ever this day, be at my side, 

To light and guard, to rule and guide. 


[oe ee eh iit a ee 


May He support us all the day long, till the shadows 
lengthen, and the evening comes, and the busy world is 
hushed, and the fever of life is over, and our work is 
done! Then in His mercy may He give us a safe lodging, 
and a holy rest, and peace at the lastt—NEwMaAN. 


Book Reviews 


| FunDAMENTALS OF CaTHOoLIc Docma. By Dr. Ludwig Ott. Edited in 
English by James Canon Bastible, D.D. Translated from the 
German by Patrick Lynch, Ph.D., Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. 
Pp. xvi-519. 30s. 


| Here is a seminary text-book in dogmatic theology done into English. 
| For years German theological students have had the advantage of text- 
| books not merely in Latin but in their vernacular. The Mercier Press 
| has now extended a similar advantage to English-speaking students and 
simultaneously given the layman an opportunity of seeing what a text-book 
| of dogmatic theology is like, though actually Pohle-Preuss has anticipated 
| 1t in this field. A text-book is, of course, merely the dry bones of a course. 
It is the business of the professor with his background of formation 
| and of study to make the dry bones live. That is why Ott modestly calls 
| his book Fundamentals; it is not meant to be a complete exposition. 


. This book is a translation of the present volume of dogmatic theology 
in Herder’s Theological Library. It appeared in 1952 and takes the place 
of the Text-book of Dogmatic Theology by B. Bertmann which had for 
many years reigned unchallenged in that collection. It is interesting 
to compare the present text-book with the book whose place it takes. 
The ordering of the matter is the same in each—the Unity and Trinity 
of God, Creation, Redemption, Grace, the Church, the Sacraments, 
the Last Things. The method of treatment is the same. A proposition 
is stated. The precise degree of its certainty is determined—of faith, 
Catholic truth, a teaching proximate to faith, a teaching theologically 
certain, common teaching and finally probable, more probable and 
well-founded opinion. The scriptural and patristic support is then given 
as far as it is available and desirable to give it and a certain amount of 
scholastic explanation and development is added. The resemblance 
between the two text-books is close and Ott acknowledges his debt to 
Bartmann amongst others. The main difference is that Ott is considerably 
the shorter book; Bartmann has 956 pages to the 494 of Ott. 


Where so much had to be sacrificed, Ott has wisely allowed the 
‘speculative development to be curtailed. Where Bartmann could allow 
himself a page of explanation of St. Thomas’s Quinque Viae, Ott only 
alludes to them. But he quotes with Bartmann the lovely passage from 
Theophilus of Antioch, ‘Just as one, at the sight of a well-equipped 
ship which sweeps over the sea and steers towards a harbour, becomes 
aware that there is a helmsman on her, who directs her, so also must one 
be aware that God is the director of everything, even though He is not 
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seen with bodily eyes, as He cannot be apprehended by them.’ This 
patristic image is more likely to enter into the mind of many students of 
theology than a more abstruse and fundamental discussion of the Fifth 
Way. 


In such a vast sea one can only make one or two soundings. In 
Mariology, Ott holds that our Lady is the channel of all graces because 
she gave the Redeemer to the world, and that no grace is now conferred 
on man without her actual intercessory co-operation. Where her meriting 
is concerned he makes the usual (and, I think, unhelpful) distinction 
between objective and subjective redemption, and his exposition is 
bedevilled by it accordingly. In sacramental theology his treatment of 
the sacrifice of the Mass is excellent The external act of oblation (the 
sacramental separation of the body and blood), which Christ as the primary 
sacrificing priest performs through the secondary sacrificing priest, 
corresponds to an inner act of oblation, in which Christ offers Himself 
in obedience and love to the Heavenly Father, just as He offered Himself 
on the cross. Ott is silent as to whether or not this inner act of oblation 
is numerically identical with that of the cross. 


Dr. Bastible, who edits the volume, remarks that he believes: ‘it will 
prove to be of such importance and lasting value as to justify fully the 
labour which has gone into its production’. We would add to the labour 
the competence, although in matters of detail the book would profit 
by a close revision. 


—WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


TREATISE ON PREACHING by Humbert of Romans. Translated by the 
Dominican Students, Province of St. Joseph. Blackfriars 
Publications. 1955. 12/6. 


Tuis little book on preaching comes to us from the thirteenth century. 
Its author, Humbert of Romans in the south of France, was a distinguished 
Friar Preacher and fifth Master General of the Order. The medieval 
origin of the work might frighten, perhaps, some would-be readers. They 
might think that it is out-of-date. We hasten to assure them, however, 
that there is nothing antiquated about this treatise of Bl. Humbert. In 
it he deals with the fundamental principles governing preaching: principles 
that are applicable in every century. Indeed, every chapter of the book 
and there are seven of them, reads as if it had been written for and by a 
preacher in our own times. 


We are almost startled by the ready response we find in our own hearts 
to the author’s remarks on preachers and congregations. Human nature, 
we feel, has not changed much, if at all, in the course of seven hundred 
years. Bl. Humbert knew the preachers who ‘are too lazy to prepare 
any sermon which demands of them application and hard work’. He 
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/also knew the type who ‘devote a great deal of time to gathering the 
material for their sermons and then wait for a perfection which they 


never will attain before they make use of them’. He warns the preacher 


_to ‘guard against verbosity, loudness, unbecoming gestures, lack of 


order in the development of his thoughts and other defects which are 


| disastrous to preaching’. The man who must give everything that he has 
| prepared, he likens to the host ‘who serves his guests generously with 
| beef, excluding all other dishes; serving for the first course the horns; 


for the second the hide; for the third the hoofs and so on’. He simply 
remarks that ‘that certainly is not the technique of a good cook or host’. 


' He shows also that he was not unacquainted with the difficulties of the 
_ missioner’s life, for he speaks of those who are not willing to go preaching 
/in uncongenial company. Indeed, Scripture would seem to sanction 
| their reluctance. For it is written in Deuteronomy 22, 10: ‘thou shalt not 
| plough with an ox and an ass together’. On this the author remarks 
| that it is better to yoke an ox and an ass together than leave the land untilled. 


If human nature was not changed since the thirteenth century in the 
preacher, we gather from the following citations that it has changed but 


| little also in the people who have to listen to sermons. He speaks of 
| those ‘who leave before a sermon is finished’, of those who never stop 


moving during it: ‘sometimes they stand, then they sit, or they leave and 


| then re-enter’: ‘others listen with boredom’ and ‘there are some who 
| are completely occupied in prayer or in reading or in something else 


during the sermon’. Truly, in the thirteenth century as in the twentieth 


the lot of the preacher was not a happy one. 


For preachers this is a work of absorbing interest. The students of St. 


| Joseph’s Province are to be warmly congratulated on the excellent 
' translation that they have given us. We venture to say that no modern 
_ book on preaching gives quite the information that is to be found in 
' this little thirteenth century treatise by Bl. Humbert of Romans. 


—JOSEPH COLLINS, O.P. 
Tue MEANING OF THE Revicious Lire. B. Lavand, O.P. Blackfriars. 4/6. 


‘ONLY one thing on earth matters: that the hearts of men, like those of 
the angels and saints in heaven, should be ablaze with love for God, 
burning with divine charity.’ In this the opening sentence of the book, 
we see at once the author’s gift of going directly to what is essential in 


his subject. Thanks to this gift he has given us a very valuable and 


concise account of the nature of the religious state; so concise, indeed, 
that we must read it slowly or risk missing much of its value. It is a 
book to meditate on, and this will commend it the more to religious, 
not that it is for religious only; the layman, too, will easily appreciate 
so clear an exposition of the religious life, and all the more in that it 
has the warmth of devotion as well as theological accuracy. 
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Of the eighty odd pages only half is devoted to the treatment of the — 
religious state itself; the other half contains some practical conclusions, 
e.g. concerning vocations; extracts on the spiritual and religious life from 
the writings of Tauler, Cajetan, John of the Cross, and St. Teresa of — 
the Child Jesus; and some useful definitions and explanatory notes. 
We commend this book heartily to religious as a safeguard against the 
common danger of putting first things in the second place in their practical 
life, and to all as an excellent, if brief, treatise on the religious life. 


B.M:D. 


Two Cities: A STupY OF THE CHURCH-STATE CONFLICT. By Paul 
Foster, O.P. Blackfriars Publications, London. 6/6 


Ir is a sobering experience to recall the various attempts which have 
been made to establish a working relationship between the two powers 
‘which claim the right to rule mankind, the spiritual power and the 
temporal power. The claim of a group of men to withdraw a sphere of 
human activity from the jurisdiction of the state in the name of an 
Incarnate God introduced a new and revolutionary element into the 
politics of a pagan world. Henceforward, through all the changes of 
social and political organisation, this claim was to be a source of never- 
ending debate, each side on occasion seeking to end it by the physical 
subjection of its opponent. In this little book, Paul Foster thoughtfully 
surveys some of the principal points in the development of the debate. 
We see how in the tension of actual application principles have been 
exaggerated and modified, churchmen claiming to be politicians and 
politicians claiming to be Popes. It was our own Edmund Burke who 
said that ‘he must have a principle embodied in some manner or other 
before he could pretend to judge of its propriety in practice’. We could 
hardly give unqualified approval to this sentiment but it remains true 
that it is imprudent to dogmatize about the application of principles 
without some knowledge of previous attempts at their embodiment in 
practice. Hence the usefulness of a work of this kind in which soundness 
of scholarship is matched by attractiveness of presentation. 


ices 


THE APPARITION AT Knock. By Rev. Michael Walsh. Published by 
The Leinster Leader. pp. 136. 5/-. 


Tus latest work upon the apparition at Knock, comes to the public 
with the ‘cordial welcome and commendation’ of no less an authority 
than His Grace Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Tuam, in whose 
Diocese the apparition occurred. The book is indeed worthy of such a 
welcome and such commendation. It is comprehensive; it is scientific; 
it is well-written. 
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Our intellectual assent to the apparition of Our Lady at Knock is 
| an act of faith, not of divine supernatural faith, but of human. It follows 
that the ultimate foundation of this act of faith is not the deep theological 
content of the apparition, or the many miracles subsequently recorded 
at the shrine, but the veracity of the witnesses. Not everyone has the 
time or requisite training to investigate the evidence which establishes 
| the veracity of the fifteen witnesses, in the absence of an authoritative 
| pronouncement from ecclesiastical authorities. Father Walsh undertook 
| the task of collecting the available existing evidence, of co-relating and 
| weighing its value according to strict scientific method. The result is 
+a book which will always stand as a classic work upon the fact of the 
apparition at Knock. It establishes the fact of the apparition and its 
| supernatural origin. It proves that faith in the apparition is reasonable. 
| 

.. Father Walsh adheres strictly to the purpose of his book, and justly 
| avoids a detailed theological interpretation of the significance of the 
apparition. He treats of the meaning of the apparition only in so far as it 
bears upon the credibility of the witnesses, (pp. 74-78). An attempt 
at a full theological interpretation contains sufficient matter for another 
book. Such a study has yet to be undertaken. Regarding the fact of the 
apparition, we consider this work of Father Walsh to be so perfect as 
to render further books on this point superfluous. 


The first three chapters place the Apparition in its historical setting, 
| (pp. 1-10). Then follows a chapter upon Catholic teaching on apparitions, 
(pp. 10-12). These preliminary chapters may be considered as an intro- 
duction to the following three chapters, which deal with the Commission 
| of 1879. The loss of the original documents of this Commission must be 
considered as a major tragedy. Father Walsh remedies the loss in some 
| degree by establishing that MacPhilpin’s version of the depositions 
_may be taken as authentic copy, and has been regarded so by the Commis- 
sion of 1936. He also shows that the Commission of 1879 accepted the 
| veracity of the witnesses: In Chapter IV he gives the MacPhilpin 
| version of the depositions, (pp. 19-33). 


| Chapter VIII is the most valuable and most important chapter of 
|the book. It is indeed the centre-piece, (pp. 43-88). Here all natural 
possibilities as to the source of the Apparition are considered and disposed 
lof, leaving the supernatural divine origin as the only valid solution. 
| This chapter is a fine study, full, clear, convincing. Nobody who reads 
‘this chapter with care can still deny the divine origin of the apparition 
land escape the charge of incredulity. This chapter should hasten the 


final and authoritative pronouncement upon the validity of the apparition. 


Chapters IX-XV may be considered as a short account of events 
after the Apparition down to the Marian Year, when the Holy Father 
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in St. Peter’s, publicly attached a coronation medal to the Knock banner. 
In these chapters Father Walsh gives much interesting information, 
especially in Chapter X where he relates of numerous other apparitions 


said to have been seen subsequent to the first great Apparition. We - 


consider the chapter on the Nun of Kenmare as quite unnecessary in 
this serious study. Her role was so accidental that her life may without 
loss be consigned to oblivion. The treatment of Archdeacon Cavanagh 
is so meagre as to cause no little surprise. There can be no doubt that 


| 


Archdeacon Cavanagh was a priest of heroic virtue, whose cause may yet _ 


be introduced for beatification. To use the word ‘credulity’ four times — 
in so short a chapter was unwise and creates a false and unjust impression — 


of his noble character. 


Apart from this we find Father Walsh’s book clear, exact, informative 
and convincing. We again repeat that this work must be acknowledged 
as a classic on the Apparition. The encouraging preface of His Grace 
the Archbishop likewise gives this book a unique authority. 


DaviD SHEERIN, O.P. 


NEGLECTED SAINTS by E. I. Watkin. Sheed & Ward, London. 12/6. 
241 pp. 


It is a great pity that the enthusiasm of the faithful for the saints is 
confined to a few, who for the time being and sometimes for strange 
reasons become popular. Because they are practical saints they are well 
known; they are able to get things done. St. Jude, the patron of hopeless 
cases, is very well known and universally invoked; but few of his clients 
know that he was an apostle or read his epistle. Interest in the saints 
is tending towards a mild form of holy utilitarianism; we love them for 
what we can get from their intercession in Heaven. Our Lord wishes 
that we should know and love them as our noblest brethren. This 
delightful book will introduce us to some very lovable people who have 
never stepped into the shrine light. 


Mr. Watkin has gone back to original sources for his short lives of 
eight saints. The most widely known of the lot is St. Martin of Tours; 
but as the author remarks, he is remembered for one thing only—cutting 
his cloak in two, and giving half to a beggar. St. Bruno, St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, Blessed John of Montmirail, Blessed Jordan of Saxony, St. 
Thomas of Villanuova, Blessed Antony Grassi, are the other men saints, 
and alas, only one woman, Blessed Osanna of Mantua. But though she 
is alone, she is wonderful. When Osanna was only six, she was initiated 
into the contemplative and mystical prayer. ‘As she walked by the river 
an angel shewed the little girl the heavens and their operations as God’s 
praise and service—‘thow every creature by its very being did nothing 
but cry out . . . Love God, all you who live on earth, for He has made 
all things for no other end than to be loved by you”. (p. 143). Not 
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content with the book of nature, she wanted her parents to have her 
educated. ‘Her father, however, did not approve of education for women. 
He would often say that it was dangerous and unbecoming for women 
to be literate, for the educated woman often proved the bane and disgrace of 
hher family. In face of his refusal, she turned to Our Lady. Kneeling 
down before her image she said she would not get up until she had won 
her over to her desire. ... As Osanna pressed her petition upon Our Lady, 
as so often, prayer became ecstasy. When she recovered consciousness she 
noticed a paper on which the names of Jesus and Mary were written. 
She read the words easily.’ (p. 159). That was only the beginning. 
Finally she could read even difficult Latin and could write. These 
instances of divinely educated mystics should stir up gratitude in the 
hearts of modern people for the gift of literacy. Doubtless, when one reads 
a list of women’s magazines lately banned, it does seem that Osanna’s 
father was partly right. On the brighter side, there is the ever-increasing 
number of women mystics and indeed, of ordinary holy women, whose 
spirituality is nourished with good reading and whose power to express 
themselves in writing has done great service for the Church. Is it not 
the power to read and write that makes it possible for us to meet such 
charming people as these saints of whom Mr. Watkin has written so 
excellently? T’o complete his work and explain some apparent digressions 
there is a Postscript which deals successfully with some of the difficulties 
we experience in reading the lives of the saints. This chapter throws 
so much light on the other eight that it might well have come first. Meeting 
these saints in the company of the author makes me so happy that I do 
hope he will introduce us to many others whom popular piety has passed by. 

—JEROME Toner, O.P. 


FATHER PauL: AposTLE OF Unity. Titus Cranny, S.A. Graymoor Press, 
New York. Price not stated. 


FatHer Paut Wartson (1863-1940), was the originator of the now 
widely known Chair of Unity octave (January 18-25), and the founder 
of the Society of Atonement in America. The present work is a short and 
popular biography of Fr. Paul, telling the story of his work for Christian 
unity first from without and then from within the Catholic Church. 
Fr. Paul’s father had had Roman leanings of sufficient intensity for him 
to be expelled from a Protestant theological college as a ‘Jesuit in disguise’, 
but he became an Episcopalian clergyman and his son followed his 
example. Only gradually did Fr. Paul become convinced of the truth 
of the Papal claims, and even then remained outside the Church, an 
Anglican who believed in the infallibility of the Pope. It was as an 
Anglican that he conceived of the idea of an octave of prayer for unity: 
—in 1908—the first results being the reception of Fr. Paul and the 
Franciscan inspired Society of the Atonement which he had founded, 
into the Catholic Church in 1909. The Society was received as a group and 
incorporated into the Third Order of St. Francis. The account of the 
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conversion and of Fr. Paul’s and the Society’s subsequent history in the 
Catholic Church has a certain topical interest now that the Church of © 
South India scheme has again brought the difficulties of High Church 
Anglicans, especially those who accept the idea of Papal infallibility. . 
into the news. Fr. Cranny, however, fails to give a clear and full account 
of Fr. Paul’s theological ideas prior to his conversion, and the markedly 
American idiom of his writing will jar on many Irish readers. 

—D. Pocuin MowLp. 


Short Notices 


A New Way OF THE Cross (Clonmore & Reynolds; 10/6), is a beautifully _ 
produced book. It consists of meditations on the fourteen Stations of — 
the Cross by Fr. Raymond, O.S.C.O., illustrated by full page drawings 
of the hands of Christ, done on scraper-board. These latter are well 
done, but the medium is limited in power of expression. The meditations | 
draw parallels between each Station and some action of a priest at Mass. 
The symbolic cannot be thus compared with the pictorial without at 
times seeming forced and arbitrary. 


THE CANON OF THE Mass. A New Translation. By Dom Placid Murray. 
(The Furrow, 4d.), is a reprint of a paper given at last year’s Liturgical 
Congress. There are copious footnotes in defence of the many, enlighten- » 
ing and necessary changes made in this translation. The translation is 
preceded by a short history of the Canon. 


Tue New LAw ON THE EvucHARISTIC Fast (Browne & Nolan: 3/6), 
comprises the text of Christus Dominus with a translation and commentary 
by Rev. Wm. Conway, D.D. This second impression includes some 
further decrees, clarifying minor points, and also the Decree for the 
Mass of the Easter Vigil. 


The Society of St. Paul, in association with Browne & Nolan, have 
begun their publishing work in England and Ireland. They have 
opened with THe Lire oF St. Paut by Mgr. D. J. O’Herlihy, (price 1/6) 
an excellent article, written for the New Catholic Commentary on 
Scripture. Also from the same publishers comes THE RiITE oF HoLy 
Mass ExpLaINep (1/-) in which the author, D. F. Brennan, describes 
and explains the vestments, the altar, and the actions of the priest 
throughout the whole Mass. 


Rosary Leariets (The Monfort Press, Burbo Bank Rd., Liverpool: 
Id. each), is a series of four well written and attractively produced folders 
explaining the Rosary to non-Catholics, but enlightening also for Catholics 
to read. The first leaflet deals with the need for a method of meditation, 
a need felt, even by non-Catholics; the second describes the fifteen 
Mysteries; the third tells how to meditate on the Mysteries, and the 
fourth speaks of the power of the Rosary. 
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